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OVERVIEW 



In the school -to-work transition proctsSs empioyment and training 
progranis art a bridge bttween educators and employers. The education 
system has been criticized for its insularity and failure to adequately 
prepare youth for work* Eniployers, on the other hand, have not generally 
played an active role in the education process. Dialogue is needed to 
increase mutual understanding in order to improve preparation and 
transition of youth. 

Under the auspices of the Vice President's Task Force on Youth 
Employment^ through the support of the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Actp a series of five roundtables were held In Blnninghamt 
Hartfords Los AngeleSs Houston, and Chicagos to bring together employers 
and educators In small and Informal sessions to discuss youth OTployment 
and related issues. This report summarizes these roundtable discussions. 
While the interchange does not support statistically reliable generaliza- 
tions, two basic theiies are repeated: 

0 Almost every job requires fundamental reading and writing skills . 
There is a perception among employers that the youth now seeking jobs are 
less prepared in basic skills than those in the past. They consistentl y 
urge more emphasis on basic educat ion. 

0 Employers want youth who have been taught or have had work experi- 
ence from which thfty have learned to show up on time and to follow instruc- 
tions. Vocational skills training is glv&n little OTphasIs since~Th1s can 
be acquired once the youth is gnployed , ^ ~" 

Thesep as well as other perspectives expressed on a variety of 
subjects by educators and private mployers, are Important for the 
employment and training systm in Its role as an Intermediary. These views 
can provide useful background for prime sponsors and subagents who must 
deal with the local education system and certainly with local employers. 

This study is one of "knowledge development" activities mounted in 
conjunction with research, evaluation and development activities funded 
under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, The 
knowledge development effort will result In literally thousands of written 
products. Each activity has been structured from the outset so that 1t is 
sclf'Standing but also interrelated with a host of other activities. The 
framework is presented In A Knowledge Davelopment Plan for the Youth Em- - 
ployment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, A Knowledge Developmint 
Plan for the YouthTn1t1at1ves Fiscal 1979 and Completing the Youth AgendaT 
A Plan for Knowledge Development, Dissanination and ApplicatToh for Fiscal 

iggg: ~ — ~ " — 

Information is available or will be coming available from these 
various knowledge development efforts to help resolve an almost limitless 
array of issues. However, policy and practical application will usually 
require integration and synthesis from a wide range of products, which, in 
turn, depend on knowledge and availability of these products. A major 
shortcoming of past research, evaluation and demonstration activities has 



bten thi failure to organize and disseminate the products adequately to 
assure the full exploitation of the findings. The magnitude and structure 
of the youth knowledge development effort puts a prtmium on structured 
analysis and wide dissemination. 

As part of its knowledge developmint mandates therefore, the Office of 
Youth Programs of the Department of Labor will organize, publish and 
disseminate the written products of all major research, evaluation and 
demonstration activities supported directly by or mounted in conjunction 
with OYP knowledge development efforts* Some of the same products may also 
be published and disseminated through other channels, but they will be 
included In the structured series of Youth Knowledge Development Reports in 
order to facilitate access and integration. 

The Youth Knowledge Development Reports , of which this Is one, are 
divided into twelve broad categories: 

1, Knowledge Development Framework : The products in this category 
are concarned with the structure of knowledge development activities* the 
assessment methodologies which are OTployedj the measurement instruments 
and their validation, the translation of knowledge into policy, and the 
strategy for dissOTinatlon of findings. 

2, Research on Youth Employment and Employability Development : The 
products 1n this category represent analyses of existing data, presentation 
of findings frm new data sources, special studies of dimensions of youth 
labor market problems, and policy issue aisessments. 

3, Program Evaluations : The products 1n this category Include 
impact, process and beneflt-cost evaluations of youth programs including 
the Summer Youth Biiployment Program, Job Corps, the Young Adult Con- 
servation Corps, Youth Bnployment and Training Programs, Youth Community 
Conservation and Improvement Projects, and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit. 

4, Service and Participant Mix : The evaluations and demonstrations 
summarized in this category concern the matching of different types of 
youth with different service cmbinatlons. This involves experiments with 
work vs* work plus ranedlatlon vs. straight rmediatlon as treatment 
options. It also includes attempts to mix disadvantaged and more affluent 
participants, as well as youth with older workers. 

5, Education and Training Approaches : The products in this category 
present the findings of structured experiments to test the impact and 
effectiveness of various education and vocational training approaches 
including specific education methodologies for the disadvantaged, al- 
ternative education approaches and advanced career training, 

6, Pre-Employment and Transition Services : The products in this 
category present the findings of structured experiments to test the impact 
and effectiveness of sch ol-to-work transition activities, vocational 
exploration, job-search assistance and other efforts to better prepare 
youth for labor market success* 
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7. YQuth Work Experience * The products in this category address the 
organization of work activities, their output, productive roles for youth, 
and the Impacts of various OTployment approaches* 

8. Implementation Issues : This category includes cross-cutting 
analyses of the practical lessons concerning "how*to-do*it," Issues such 
as learning curves * repl 1 cation processes and prograrmatic "batting 
averages" will be addressed under this category, as well as the comparative 
advantages of alternative delivery agents, 

9. Design and Organizational Alternatives : The products in this 
category represent assessments of demonstrations of alternative program and 
delivery arrangements such as consolidation, year-round preparation for 
sumnier programs, the use of incentives, and multi-year tracking of 
individuals* 

10* Special N eeds Groups : The products in this category present 
findings on the sptcial problCTis of and the programmatic adaptations needed 
for significant segments including minorities, young mothers, troubled 
youth, Indochinese refugees, and the handicapped, 

11, Innovative Approaches : The products In this category present the 
findings of those activities designed to explore new approaches* The 
subjects covered include the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects, 
private sector initiatives, the national youth service experiment, and 
energy Initiatlyes in weatherlzation, low-head hydroelectric dam resto* 
ration, windpower, and the like* 

12, Institutional Linkages : The products In this category Include 
studies of institutional arrangements and linkages as well as assessments 
of demonstration activities to encourage such linkages with education, 
volunteer groups, drug abuse, and other youth serving agencies. 

In each of these knowledge development categories, there will be a 
range of discrete demonstration, research and evaluation activities focused 
on different policy, program and analytical Issues. In turn, each discrete 
knowledge developmsht project may have a series of written products 
addressed to different dimensions of the issue. For instance, all 
experimental demonstration projects have both process and impact eval* 
uations, frequently undertaken by different evaluation agents. Findings 
will be published as they become available so that there will usually be a 
series of reports as evidence accumulates. To organize these products, 
each publication Is classified in one of the twelve broad knowledge 
development categories, described in terms of the more specific issue, 
activity or cluster of activities to which it is addressed, with an 
identifier of the product and what it represents relative to other products 
in the demonstrations* Hence, the multiple products under a knowledge 
development activity are closely Interrelated and the activites in each 
broad cluster have significant interconnections. 

This volume should be assessed in conjunction with Youth Perspec- 
tives—The Lives Behind the Statistics and Youth Perspectives—Suryeys of 
Youth in which young people express their insights about both private 
employers and the schools. The three volumes in Linkages Between the 
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Education and Employment and Training Systms in the "instnutional 
linkage" category provides more infomation about the nature of the school 
systms* 



Robert Taggart 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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Introduction 



In March 1979 , President Carter asked Vice President Mondale to head 
a Task Force to review all federal progrMis which directly or indirectly 
affect youth. This review, described by the New York Times as the "most 
comprehensive ever undertaken by the federal goverranent", was aimed at 
analysing an array of past and present federal youth efforts in prepara^ 
tion for developing a new federal youth policy for the 1980' s* 

The Vice President's Task Force on Youth ^ployment formulate an 
ambitious agenda of analysis, documentation ^ review, and consultation, 
all of which would culminate^ in mid^October* with a Presidential Review 
Honorandum. The WBM, as it is Jcnown* would sunuiiarize state of the art 
research and progr^ experience and make reconsnendations for future policy. 
Most of the Task Force *s work has focused on its review of programs and 
research^ but from the beginning, there was a belief in the need to con- 
suit, as well, with people "in the classrooms and workplaces'- who are di- 
rectly involved with youth. 

Part of this outreach effort was predicated on the fact that the Youth 
anployment and DCTionstration Projects Act of 1977 (VEDPA) , through which 
much of the current federal initiative has been funded, is still in the 
course of implementation with the result that many of its most interesting 
ventures have not yet been evaluated or analyzed* There was also a recog- 
nition that many of the issues of concern to educators i private ^ployers, 
and conmiunity agencies cannot be fully described through any single federal 
program. 

In order to learn the views and needs of "practitioners", the Task 
Force conceived a variety of conferences # saninars, and roundtables, each 
with different target groups and different goals. Weekly swiinars for 
Task Force manbers were held in Washington from April through July, These 
seminars brought together distinguished researchers, ccademicians, and 
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practitioners who reportad on what they have learned from years of youth 
employment experience* Several major conferences were held (in Breakenridge 
Kentucky? Oaklandi Bostonj and Little Rock) cUmaxing in a large conference 
in Baltimore with the th^e~*'WQrkplaces and Classrooms— A Partnership for 
the 80 's". 

The Education^Private Sector Roundtables were developed as part of the 
Task Force's outreach activities. They were designed as an intimate , in^ 
formal mechanian through which those in business and education concerned 
with the CTployment of youth could meet and express their views directly 
to the Task Force ^ Five Roundtables, each focused on a single city, were 
conducted during July and August in Birminghan, Hartford, Los Angeles, 
Houston, and Chicago, They were planned and implemented by the Task Force 
through the Center for Public Service at Brandeis University, The Center 
for Public Service has produced Reports on the individual cities as well 
as this summary Report on the overall Roundtable experience. 

This Final Report sunmariEes the Roundtables but it does not substi- 
tute for the individual "City Reports" , For more detailed information on 
the events in each city, the latter should be consulted* The Final Report 
has four sections i 



I- "Implications for Policy" which analyzes the 
Roundtables for thraes relevant to five topics 
of concern tottie Task Force i 

11, "Response to the Agenda" which itmtiiZBB the 
major conttnents from the five cities on each 
of nine Agenda questions i 

III, "Format and Approach" which describes how the 
Roundtables were organised and draws some 
conclusions ateut the usefulness of this 
tTOhnique; 

IV. An "Appendix" %^ich includes sample agendas 

and complete lists of all those who attended 
the total of fifteen Roundtable meetings. 
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I. ImpliGutions for Policy 



In order to facilitate its review of federal youth programs, the Vice 
Prasident's Task Fore i developed a matrix of key topics which would be ana- 
lyze across each program in terms of the naeds to be addressed/ effective 
models or strategies, and suggestions for future policy. These topics in- 
clude Access to the Private Sector, Public Job Creation, Educational Strate- 
gies and Institutions, Supportive Services # and Managment. 

The Education^Private Sector Roundtables were not organized according 
to this matrix, hut the discussions have a nimiber of implications for policy 
in these areas. This section of the Final Rei^rt will seek to coalesce 
themes of the Roundtahle around each of these focus topics* We have reviewed 
notes from the meetings, the transcripts, and the City Reports to derive 
themes which se^ to cut across all cities and all groups, Samm of them may 
se^ obvious; others may suggest substantial change in federal approaches to 
what is a local problem. The discussion in this session does not exhaust 
all that might be said on each of these topics. The "list" under each was 
purposively confined to itens which the Roundtables suggest are critical. 

Two themes stand out from the Roundtables i 

• Employers want youths who can read and write^ that is, 
there is a need for greater emphasis on basic educationi 

m Employers want youths who know how to parfogm on the 
job=that is, kids need work experiences which will 
teach them basic employment skills, 

A* Access to the Private_ Sector 

Much of the Roundtable discussion naturally focused on the role of the 
private sector. This was true in both the Employer and the Education sessions. 
Issues connected with the private sector will recur under each of our analysis 
headings. In this section, though, the OTphasis is on access across a spectrmn 
of avenues from simple canmunication to job placements. 
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!• Business ii not inonolithie* No one strategy will wrk for 
all ccanpanies. It is particularly jmportant to distinguish 
between thejieeds of large and CTall gnployers * 

The clear est fact to emerge from the Round tables was this distinction 
between large and ^all &nployers whioh colors all suggestions for new 
private sector initiatives and requires that these initiatives be tler^ to 
reflect substantially different capaGities to hire and retain youth employees. 
Five characteristic a of ^all employers deserve emphasis i 

• they operate on very narrow profit margins, are always in the 
market for capital # and feel neglected by federal policies 
aimed at promoting economic growth? 

• because they lack the institutional structure of large firms, 
they can make hiring (and other) decisions more quickly but 
they also expect quick returns; 

• they are firmly rooted in their local coiranunities and, therefore, 
feel a stronger, more "operative" sense of social responsibility j 

• the analler size of their organization and work force may well 
make them more supportive environments for inexperienced, dis^ 
advantaged youth i 

• generally, they need labor with a higher level of job-specific 
skills than larger firms which are able to train in^house. 



h recent study by David Burch ( The Job Generation Process , MIT 1979) 
found that 66 percent of all new jobs in the economy were created by firms 
with fewer than 20 ^ployees* When con^in^ with the Roundtable discussions 
and other studies (e*g* David Robison, "Small Business Bnplopfient and the 
Hiring of Youth", WTFYE 1979) , this suggests that greater attention should 
be focused on ^all enployers in federal employment efforts* Some hazards 
for such a strategy were also noted during the Roundtabless 

• most anall employers do not have the time, let alone the 
manag^ent capacity, to respond to federal programs and 
procurements i 

• the mortality rate for anall business is high and so, too, 
is the turnover in their management and goals i 

• there are literally hundreds of thousands of small employers 
with a comparable variation in capital and labor needs i 
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• wage rates are generally lower and prospects for oarear 
planning more limited, especially when it may require 
further training i 

# there is a special shortage of appropriate small ^ployers 
in the distressed neighborhoods of many cities. 

Again, it should be remeir^ered that both the virtues and hazards of small 
enterprises vary considerably. The Roundtables included very large and very 
small companies and it is not possible to specify these generalisations 
across the range of actual company sizes. 



Several characteristics of large employers are also important for youth 
policies I 

• they have a genuine desire to influence school systems, 
particularly in areas of staff training, currieulian, and 
accountability; 

• they are concerned with problans of retention and inte^ 
gration of youth into their work force; 

• they are more likely to be unionized and to measure the ..r 
activities in the light of multiple, national impacts i 

• their status as large institutions must be considered in 
terms of planning time, methods of decision making, and 
type of personnel used in recruiting them to participate 
in public programs i 

• they can afford to invest time and effort in federal youth 
programs* 

The variations between large and small employers intersect with varia- 
tions across industries. It is obvious that retail and service firms are 
more interested in minimum wage labor than are manufacturers of computer 
parts. Yet nearly all anployers have problans locating minority employees, 
filling certain job slots, and retaining good CTiployees over a long period 
of time. Among other possible variables, the effects of the following were 
stressed in the Roundtables i 

m type of occupation/industry ? 

• level of technological change and use of automation; 
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• geographic location of the cOTipanyi 

• the age of the company and ite capital base? 

• the details of its expansion/contraction in recent years; 

• the types and extent of collective bargaining « 

it was apparent that a federal policy which was not capable of adapting to 
these variables on a case by case basis would be less than effective in pro- 
moting increased involvement of employers. 

A good indication of the fact that perceptions of business as essentially 
monolithic are false comes from the different assessments given to the impact 
of the minimum wage on ^ployment. It is widely believed that a lower or dif^ 
ferential wage would be encouraged by small companies and ignored by the large. 
In none of the Small Business Roundtables was the minimum wage a major topic 
of discussion and only a few individual businesses cited it as a barrier . On 
the other hand* all of the Large anployer discussions mentioned the wage as a 
barrier * but not for them=for the small businesses! (There was some large 
Employer concern thdt the wage was accelerating the inevitable automation of 
clerical work in large companies «) 

2, Changes in the work force will reduce entry-^level opportunitie s 
in the next five years * 

None of the employer groups responded enthusiastically to the Agenda 
questions about anticipated changes in the work force* Nevertheless ^ many of 
their comments about hiring* barriers, and educational programs reflect impor- 
tant trends in the composition of the work force and the means required to 
gain access to it. These include i 

(1) The number of entry-level jobs appears to be shrinking both 
absolutely and relatively. The overall number of such jobs is declining 
because of replacment through technology and through higher entry require^ 
ments. Both causes se«n to be effects of mployer anxiety about the quality 
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and at^ility of the petantial wrk fore©* In gome of thm more attractive 
wployeri, higher initial wages hava coa^ined with Idjnited advana^ant op- 
portunities to reduce the availability of entry jobs. In other words* the 
colt of entry^level workers is rising and none of the coiranents at the Round- 
tables gould be used to argue that this trend can be reversed through oredits 
or subsidies* 

(2) Nevertheless^ the growing relianee of large gnployers on 
''internal labor markets' means that disadvantage youth are inor easing ly 
forced to rely upon the shrinking entry level jobs as a way to gain access 
to these firms , it also means ttat youth must learn to (further) moderate 
their job expectations and to be pre^red for a long tenure prior to advance- 
ment, ^is is less of a problem wi^ ^nall mployers, but the latter also 
have a more limited range of occupations open to their employees, 

(3) toong the fixed costs of labor are those associated with re- 
quisite training* The concerns of large employers about stability and reli* 
ability dictate further adaptations in their work force while still main-- 
tainlng pre^ptive control over training* Small employers cannot adapt to 
increased fixed costs and are much more willing to rely on the public sector 
to provide pre^^ployment training * 

(4) Higher finrnd costs combing with higher minimiam wages do raise 
the overall price of hiring "risky" youth* This might be used to argue that 
a lower wage would benefically impact on the cost* However, another view 
would be that as the fixed costs increase the relative effectS'Of the minimum 
wage decrease. This is borne out in thm pronounced ^phasis all ^ployers 
place on the subjective assessment of job candidates, 

(5) Two important changes in employer perceptions about these vari- 
ables were stressed over and over again in the Roundtables* First, yardsticks 
like a high school diplOTia are no longer as valuable as they once were in 
hirlr . aiployers are interested in attitude, maturity, and basic work ex* 
perienee. Second, they are generally not as interested iti prior skill 
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training as in fund^sntal aeadamic skilli. Most anployers would urge that 
the luiit^ rasourees of publia sahools hm used to pravida lound fundainental 
skills and go^ work habits. If thmy oan be assured of these, they are much 
more willing to invest in training for the people they hire, ^his holds even 
for many waller Mployers for whom a general shop "orientation" would be suf- 
ficient if the youths also possessed other world of work skills. 

(6) ^here are some seleotive labor shortages. Machinists were 
mentioned moat often, but so too were data entry clerks, secretaries, health^ 
care technlQiana, and a raft of paraprofessional positions. There was no 
consensus on the role of public agents in solving these shortages. On the 
one hand, schools were criticized for not cluinging their classroom training 
in response to employer needs i on the other hand, it was strongly felt that 
schools could never kaep up with technological innovation and had best leave 
this to Mployers. 

3. It la difficult to predict or measure the jjdpaots of federal 

Wxmi the Boundtables It would appear that the task of estimating thm 
potential impact of federal Induc^ents is getting harder all the time. 
Three factors were frequently cited which COTiplicate these estimates i 

• Ihiployers feel hedged in by conflicting federal goals. 
They are urg^ to hire high risk youth at the same time 
they are investing in capital-intensive envlrormental 
lnprov@nents. They are obliged to use affirmative 
action In hiring while still ijnproving their producti- 
vity, 

• Th^ are unconifortable wi^ federal policies which force 
thesn to make a social "choice" between li^ividuals and 
groups In ne^. 

• The accumulated; negative effects of govarranental "inter- 
ventions" act to make each new incentive less effective 
tiian It wuld have been "on its own" . 

nim Targeted Jobs Tax Credit Is thm most recent f ^eral program adjned at 
stimulating the mployment of the disadvantaged , The Tax Credit was discussed 
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in all of the employer Rounatables and, although it is too early to estimate 
the effeGts of the eredlt^ a few problem were cited i 

• Poor marketing whieh meant that employers either did 
not know about it or were given Incomplete infoma- 
tioni 

• A general fear of tax audits as a consequence of 
claiming the credit; 

• The low profit margins and lack of accounting sophis-^ 
tlcation among small employers i 

• The departanental structure of large employers which 
separates hiring decisions from accounting rewards; 

• The lack of coordination between the Tax Credit and 
training and ffliployment programs. 

It was also noted that the new Tax Credit incorporated significant improve- 
ments over earlier forms and that awareness of the TJTC is growing among 
employers . 

4* Employers can assume a greater ro^ in preparing kids for 
employnient ♦ 

The Houndtables made clear that employers are interested in a variety 
of interactions with the public sector at^ve and beyond those strictly con- 
cerned with employment* One might divide the universe of activities into 
hard and soft categories, with the fooaer referring to job creation/expansion 
and the latter to an array of educational activities ^ including ^ for example, 
ti^rk experience and job sampling* The Houndtables tended to focus on the 
latter activities, which can be attributed to either the nature of the par^ 
ticipants or to the intractability of "hard" changes in the work force on 
behalf of youth. Even in the case of some of the "softer" activities, 
economic inducements would be important to realizing them* 

The activities identified by a nuiriaer of employers include i 

• short-term work experience of a career exploratory typei 

• meetings with educators to discuss a range of vocational 
and educational issues i 
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• assistance to edudators in developing job=ralated 
basie curricula (eareer education) or specific trade 
currioulaF 

• lectures # career daysr ai^ sunilar informational 
exercises I 

• work ampling for teachers and guidance counselors 
in which these educational professionals would spend 
time inside anployers experiencing a variety of occu- 
pations and work enviroranentsi 

m specific skill training, either at the employer^ or 
in vocational-teohnical schools- 



All of these activities were seen as important to improving the quality of 
school graduates as well as in ijiiproving the "image" of education within 
business circles. They would be expedited by the provision of funds (either 
to schoals or through Prime Sponsors) since most companies cannot afford to 
pay for activities which, toough considered important, do not relate directly 
to their business* Finally, employers need to be involved from the ;^eginning 
in planning and executing these progr^s, ^en when they do not pay for thffli, 
it is necessary for OTployers to feel some ownership of tiie results* 

The best examples of some of these activities occur in school system 
programs. In many cities, mployers serve on curriculum committees, provide 
work/study placOTients, and perform other career-oriented services. The two 
CTTA programs most favorably cited were VBPs and STIP, both of which allow 
significant employer input* ^ployers express a preference for dealing with 
schools rather than CTTA, although they ^pect the schools to take the ini^ 
tiative* Wie reasons for this preference includes 

• the institutional longevity and permanence of schools i 

m the perception that schools are a basic coOTnunity insti- 
tution which ought to serve all school children welli 

• toe residual credibility of school systCT programs, espe- 
cially when COTqpared with CETA. 
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l^lthough toe aetivities in whiah emplayars exprass^ interest are not 
targated on those youth in the greatest ne^# it was felt that jjnproved 
school system responsiveness would lead to mre response by employers « It 
may hm necessary to establish cr^lbility through safer" programs as a 
stepping^atone to progrws which %^uld serve those with the fewest skills 
and least motivation. 



5. Steps which would lead to greater access to the private sector 

I'n order to improve access to the private sector f the following might 
be consider^: 

• ^ployers want mployees with good basic acadm^c and 
work skills. They would choose these over specific 
classr^n job training « 

• F^eral policies should more flexible and allow 
local operators to tailor incentives r programs, and 
agents to the Identified needs of their area. 

• There should he a recognition of thm important dif-* 
ferences between largo and small miployers, with a 
special notation of the great potential Inherent In 
the latter, / 

• imployer needs and Interest must be addressed to 
establish cradibility* This means they should be 
ask^ about tht ir needs and Include in progrwn 
planning • 

e Better communication on all levels is required be^ 
tween the public and private sector, ^Is communi- 
cation should not b^ limited to major Councils or 
special events. 

• anployers Identify a major probl^ retaining disad- 
vantaged employees. Policies and programs should 
take into account the differences between access in 
hiring and probl^s of retention. 

The cumulative "lesson" of the toundtables was that, prior to designing 
better tools for gaining access, we need to ui^er stand better how OTployers 
behave and how these behaviors differ according to si^e, location, and in- 
dustry. In marketing. It Is taken for grants that one needs to analyse the 
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potential aonsumera baf ^^rklng on a selling aampaign. Public employ- 
mmnt initiativag might benefit from the same approach. 

B» Eduaational Stgateqies & Inititutiona 

^hree points emerged ticcm the ^undtables vis-a-vis program strategies: 

• Career education ii need^ in all grades and all ichoolii 
urban and suburban. Career education means exposure to 
work values ; basic under standing of the eoon^y, and the 
chance to evolve occupational goals in a realistic con- 
text. In a senssi it can be view^ as a long-term, "pre- 
ventive" measure. 

m Heal work eacperience is needed for all high school age 
youth I towever# it musti 

1. be designed to give kids a sense of 
self*estem and successi 

2* involve productive work valued by 
the mployer and the c^nmunityi 

3^ be link^ to acadOTic and counseling 
services p 

• Programs should be designed so that kids feel at home, 
under stairf the Connections between different aspects of 
their experience, and get reinforce for their positive 
behaviors. 

On the institutional sider three needs were consistently identified frMi 
city to city I 



• Although it was felt that basic rtucational and voca- 
tional skills are the most important ingredients for 
success in -ttie world of work, there is a critical 
shortage of vocational*technical high schTOls in urban 
areas . TOose which ^ist tend to be underfunded ai^ 
antiquated. It ims also felt that fedsral incentives 
to Iwlld voc-tech schools had mainly benafitid suburban 
areas. 

• Community and junior colleges represent an underutilised 
resource for youth «iployment programs. Greater induce* 
ments should be made available to encourage linJcages be* 
tween these institutions and public selwols, CBOSi and 
Prtoe sponsors. 
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• Urban publla sohools have not mmxvmd thm poor and mino^ 
rltlae very well, ©specially the growing Hiipanie popu- 
lation. At the same time# the publio sahoole a^e per^ 
ceived as the oentral institution affeoting the lives 
of young people* The values whiah influence school sys- 
tems ne^ to be altered so that alternative programs oan 
bm develops whioh serve the noncollage bound, the handi- 
aapp^# and linguiatia minorities. 

G. Supportive Services 

In this Report^ supportive servioes are taken to include not only direct 
se£vioes to youths but ancillary services which will help th^ to adjust to 
the world of workp The consensus of the Bou^ tables endorsed the following 
major thmesi 

1. TOansportation 

Sino''j most job growth is happening on the periphery of eantral cities, 
transportation has long been a major barrier for the disadvantaged. The energy 
crisis will exacerbate this problOT over the next decade, espaoially since its 
costs will J^pinge prijaarily on those who can least afford th^. In the short 
TOn, CETA dollars will continue to be ne^ed to assist youth in getting to and 
from work ^perience sites. In the longer run^ it was suggested that 2 

o Special projects be developed to create new ways for 
kids to assist in overhauling public transportation 1 

© Efforts be made to coordinate federal youth funds with 
other federal initiatives aimed at improving public 
transit. 

2. Career, Information 

Th^e was a widespread perception, among toth raiployers and educators, 
that existing "jot banks" or referral services are not working very well. They 
are dysfunctional both in terms of providing appropriate referrals ar^ in the 
simpler sense of bringing vacant jobs to tte attention of the unemployed. The 
ffliployment ierviee suffers trom a aradibility problem at least as great as that 
of any other public institution. 
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At th© mmmB timm, sehOQls ehoulji, begin to introduqa jobs and carears to 
childaren in the alamantary grades and then reinforce thii knowledge with a 
progyegeiyel^ d^yeloggd (^jgagure to _th_e work wr Id . All to© nany youths do 
not know how to drees for Interviews, how to oraiplete applioation forms, and 
how to respond to ^estions about their skills and interests* 

Neither of these reforms was viewed in a mechanical senses Just as the 
^ployment Service needs more than a better "computer", career information can- 
not simply be dispens^=it should be linked with continuing occupational pro^ 
grams. 

3. The growth and developpen^ of adolescents 

Discussions of the so-called affective side of youths can tend to become 
fuzzy, particularly when they occur in tandem with ^ployment practices. Busi* 
nesses are not in the business of prOToting adolescent: growth and develo^ant. 
tn Sact, a continuing dilemna for progrjOT^perators is the unresolvable conflict 
between the productivity goals of business and the individual needs of often 
troubled adolescents # Nevertheless, the Round table participants recognized the 
need for progr^s which i 

• focus on the "whole" youthi 

• develop in kids a sense of self-este^ and salf-worthi 

• help thm to understand the values of the adult mrld, 
especially as they are eicpress^ in the "protocols" of 
business I 

• provide thmi with iMividual goals, the ability to make 
informed decisions, and the self ^discipline to follow 
through on l^iose decisions i 

i» offer thmi useful adult role modelsi 

• are structure to parallel the develo^ental process of 
youth as thmy n^ve from early adolescence to young adult^ 
hood. 
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4- gaining _f Qg_ th€ trainmgg 

F@w thmas Mmim aahoad thrQughout the ^ployar meatlngs more consistently 
than the need for ^proved training opportunities for guldanee counselors* Many 
ooinpanies peggeive the eounselors as the key people, af f ectin^ the career davel* 
Qproent of jyoung adults * Btratagles for improving the effeotivenass of coun- 
selors include I 

• changing college training programs to include world of 
work curricula; 

m incraasing the ntunbar of guidance personnel in public 
schools i 

• sensitizing teth the counselors and school adinlnls- 
trators to the needs of minorities and the disadvan^ 
taged; 

• raqpilring both counsalors ai^ teachers to spei^ s^e 
time in tiie business sector as part of their intam- 
ships or in^sarvice training* 

School personnel wera not tha only ones fait to need improved training. 
As noted ahovs, tha problCTS of youth in the labor market do not end with the 
act^lsition of a job. Turnover on the job is high^ espacially among the poor 
and raong minority groups, Thm attitudas arei interests of supervisors and 
fellow imployaas can be crucial In datarminlng whether a youth stays on the 
job two waaks or two years. The quality of thair supervision can be improved 
through the following means: 

• speciallsad training programs which %d.ll orlant cmpany 
personnel to tha behaviors of adolascents# available 
support systfflis^ and potantial cultural dlffarancesi 

• incraas^ rawrds, witiiin the cmpany^ for supervisory 
"success*^ with thm disadvantaged i 

9 batter long*-term follow-^up by counselors and others 
making job placOTentsi 



• toe ^ercise of eara in the selection of youto super- 
visors by tha COTipany, 
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D. Public Job Cgaation 

Most of the dlsouaslons in the Roundtable series dealt with private 
saotor thmes. Heverthalass, the role of the public sactor in oreating 
and sustaining amploymant poseibilities was vim/ad as necessary for three 
key reasons! 

• h widespread belief that thara are too few jobs available 
now and in the ijmnadiata future in inner city araasi 

m h perception that many important sarvioas ne^ to be devel^ 
pp^ in ur;^n and rural areas and _that thase_will not^ in 
the short terjpj^ pgove lufflciantly proflt^la to attract 
tha jyivafcg, sector i 

• h strong imprassion that tha pi^llc sector is particularly 
adapt at providing the "bridge" jobs which youth need as 
they build an mployment record » 



There was a fair amount of criticism of tha quality of the v^rk experiences 
created through the piiblic sactor; and; as a result, the discussions surfacad 
several goals which should ba kept in mind in planning effectiva work programs i 

• Projects which result in tangible c^mnunity banef its ' 
will not only give tha youths a sense of accomplish^ 

mant, they will also generate coiranunity support for 
youth progruiSs 

• They should focus on areas where the market has not 
responded to ne^s, but thay ^liould also build links 
to the unions ar^ businesses which, ultimately, will 
be tha "consumers" of their human "products". 

• All work programs should include substantive skill 
training and ^is, too, can ba planned in consort 
with the private sector and educators « 



• The bast publicly create jobs will fit into an eco^ 
nonic davelopment schme for the affected communities. 
Projects stould ba retired to foster links with other 
developnent efforts, 

• Planners should also teke Into account the potential 
Impact of youth ccmninity ajnprov^ent projects on un* 
mploy^ adults. Projacts might try to bring youths and adults 
together in a joint strategy for conmunity develops 

ment« 
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Onm siodel whiah was axtensivaly praised is that which davelops youth- 
aparated ImmLnmBmBm* SuaQeasful ^Mnples ware cited in Chicago ^ Hartford, 
and Los Angeles* tony Roundt^le ^rtioipants believed that the recession 
will have a severe Jjnpact on disadvantaged youth* Using public funds to 
create youth enterprises may be a useful technique for dulling the effects 
of tmsiness cycles on youth by developing and maintaining needed coiranunity 
services* 

E« Management 

Much ©£ the discuseion of the "youth delivery syst^" has a familiar 
ring to it. SOTie of the probl^s frequently cited in the Roundtables include? 

• the generally unfavorable inage which eiaployere and 
^ucators have o£ CTra=an image which appears to be 
difficult to eradicatei 

• a perception that many of the current progrMis, es- 
pecially the SuOTier Youth Bnplo^ent Program ^ are 
essentially holding actions with little long^tenn 
value (there was some recognition of the DOL/OYP 
effort to upgrade SYBP in the summer of 1979) i 

• important conflicts between the goals of federal 
emplo^ent programs and those of schools and 
ployers (the latter stress productivity, while the 
schools look more to "process" rather than product) } 

m the fluctuations in funding which oblige c^fflftunity 
agencies to constantly adapt their services to match 
available dollars* 

Never thelesPr most of the conversation on systCT issues took the form of 
recoiradendations for new policy approaches i 

• ElJjninate the fragmentation of titles and services 
tteough a consolidated local block grant r 

• Mandate "industry advisory" toards for all CETh pro*- 
grams as part of an upgraded evaluation capacity i 

• Improve the training and professional level of CETA 
staff I 

• Provide better technical assistance to Prime Sponsors 
and program operators^ either through Regional off iced 
or through special purpose intermediaries i 
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• Create inGentives for Prime Sponsors through which 
increased funds for special programs would follow 
from good perfoamancei 

• Do the same for youth i in other words, allow greater 
flexibility— up and down—with youth wages f 

• Reduce the disincentives for private sector involve^ - 
inent h/ (a) eliminating most of the paperwork, and 

(b) arming local programs with more versatile induced- 
men ts I 

• Give Primes the authority to contract for two or three 
years at a time, but link this with clearer and mora 
appropriate performance standards i 

• Create new mechanisms for the exchange of managment 
and knowledge development information Miong local 
operators ; 

• Initiate a long-term strategy to improve the public 
image of CETA, particularly by focusing on successful 
local programs. 



Two COTiplementary themes recurred throughout the Round table sessions with 
respect to the systra issues. The first is a disheartening onei 

• CETA resources/ now and in the foreseeable future, are 
small with respect to the magnitude of youth probl^s* 

On the other hand* there was a strong feeling that local administrators * program 
operators / and businassea have the^^cCT^atence to address the problOT / if given 
adequate financial and technical support on the federal level. Obviously, the 
degree of local capacity varies greatly. It was felt that, where the capacity 
already exists, it should be enhanced and reward^, and that where it does not, 
special efforts should be undertaken to nurture it. 
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II . Response to the Agenda 

The focus of this section switches to the Agenda questions used to guide 
the discussions during the Houndtables, The participants were not polled re- 
garding each qpiestionr but most of their oomients can legitimately be grouped 
under the Agenda headings* There were six questions for business and six for 
the education/human services groups. Because these twelve questions overlap, 
we have itemized the response according to nine SOTmary questions which in^ 
co^orate all of the original twelve, 

1* What does your company look for in hiring entry-level mployees ? 

There was a r^narkable degree of similarity in the responses of all em-^ 
ployers, large and ^nall, from all parts of the country i to this question. 
Generally, in terms of importance/ they listedi the ability to read and write, 
an expressed interest in the job, and a record of prior work experience 
^not necessarily directly related to the job under consideration) * For certain 
jobs, additional factors would come into play^ mobility, age, directly rele* 
vant work ^perience, "maturity", and credentialed skill training. It seemed 
that, given the three key ingredients of basic skills, interest, and work ex^ 
perience, employers looked for a sense of the candidate's "attitude" or willing- 
ness to work hard and follow directions. A selection of further eomnents follows 

(a) ^all Employers 



• Some companies perceive a declining turnover in their higher 
level jobs. This means that most promotion occurs from within 
and that to gain access to the better jobs, the disadvantaged 
must rely on a diminishing supply of entry^l_pyfil_ slots * 

• Many of the lower^end entry positions are being filled by 
people who are technically over-qualified. College grad- 
uates pose an increasing COTipetitive threat to disadvan- 
taged groups. 
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The fait food industry has the lowest entry level quali- 
fications and, perhaps I the greatest flaKibility in 
dealing with lack of prior experience on the part of youth. 

Although manufacturing firms are worried that larger coti- 
panies will sec«p-up their expeniively trained personnel, 
some smaller eompanies rely, in f^ct, ©n hiring people 
trained by their larger neighbors. 

There was a strong feeling that smaller ce^panies are more 
responsive to the special needs ot youth other groups 
without much work experience. They can go further in 
dealing with "personal problems"* although even they are 
unable to handle many of the psycho logical needs found 
in today's wprk force* 

Purees, particularly high sohool dipiamas# are less im^ 
portant than they used to be in new hjjrinq * Many companies, 
however^ wiih that they could be restored to their former 
status because it is so difficult, otherwise, to certify 
the potential of candidates. There is increasing reliance 
on company testing in lieu of the dipipnia* 

There was a stroni^ feeling that the "j ob ban k" is not working. 
Neither the B^ployment Service nor newspap^^ ads nor tradi-- 
tional avenues for referral smmm adequate* 

Maturity, by itself, i^ a prime factor with certain types 

of jobs I for instance, handling money or selling automobiles* 

Employers look particularly for candidate^ Just past the^ 
entry level; that is, P^ple who have already demonstrated 
their diligance, reliability, and capaQity to laarn. 

It was felt that vocational skills training should be given 
to kids only after they had had a chance to explore various 
occupations. 
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• If employers were allowed to pay less than minijnuin wage 
for amployees under 18, they might be encouraged to hire 
more youth. Under the currant ''^ge sGale# the contribu^ 
tion a youthful ^iployee niakes to the overall profita-- 
bility of the company is frequently less than the wafes 
they are paid. 

(b) Large Bmployers 

• The total siie of the work force in larger companies is 
fairly stable but its cwnposition is shifting. Entry- 
level slots are deolinlng and professional of semi^ 
professional positions are expanding, 

• The companies attending the RoundtableS' varied consider- 
ably in their hiring needs, even when they function in 
virtually the same industry. The level of technology in 
the companies, which may be view^ as determined by capital 
availability / plays a large role in this variation. 

• Companj^s are finding themselves interviewing many more 
candidates for every _s lot than they once did . This in^ 
creases the fixed costs of hiring entry- level fflnployees 
and, thereby* further erodes the competitiveness of youth 
labor. But it also creates opportunities for public pro- 
grams which can, in fact, establish the credibility— through 
successful experience— of their referrals, 

• For new hires, the list of attributes included skill pro- 
ficiency, maturity, flexibility, stability, and attitude 
(with the latter candidly defined as "willingness to take 
direction") . 

• Many employers look for evidence of "trainability". It us^ 
to be that the high schTOl diplOTta provided this evidence, 
but that is no longer true and this fact complicates the 
hiring practices of ^ployers. 
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• It has become increasingly difficult to fill many entry- 
lavel jobs in large companies. Turnover is high and the 
"cost" of maintaining the work force is skyroeketing . 
Specific assistance to employers in this domain— for both 
adults and youth— seems to offer an opening for public 
agencies. 

(c) Educaticn 

m Today's youth are not seen as anv d ifferent from the youth 
of a decade ago . Tha labor market has changed m ore than 
the youth . 

• Much of youth unHnployment is intermittent, although the 
length of time between jobs and the nature of the jobs 
themselves may be changing. 

• One of the biggest drawbacks for youth is their lack of 
understanding of social protocol in business— the codes 
of behavior expected of all anployees, particularly of 
new, untested CTiployees. 

2. What do vou see as the ma^or barr iers to hiring more Youth? 

The many barriers identified by participants in the Roundtables were d. 
scribed in tenns of the status quoi that is, in reference to the way thing, 
happen now. in the absence of specific federal intervention. The barriers 
were of four types i ^ployer- induced (ranging from union work rules to in- 
surance stipulations) i government-induced (including the minimum wage and 
child labor laws)., youth status (attitude, family expectations, educational 
attainment)! and factors exogenous to youth (such as transportation, change 
in the labor market, and the state of the economy) . 

(a) amall Bmployers 

• Attitude is a major barrier. Companies have stereotypes 
4ibout youth attitudes, while kids are seen as having a 
n^ative attitude towards the value of work. 
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• Poor kids would gain if thay were better prepared for 
the initial ^ob interview and for the first few days 
on the job f when lasting impressions are often forinad 
on the basis of limited evidence* 

9 Bmam of the lack of work orientation is aaused simplv 
by the unfamiliar ity of a cfroup new to the labor market ^ 
This applies to minorities* women, and insnigrants as much 
as it does to youth. None of toese groups were taken 
seriously in the labor market for a long time and now, 
either through internal or external pressure, they are 
re-entering the work foacce in great numbers* 

• Parents, by oreating high and often unrealistic career 
expectations for their children, thereby oreate an in- 
visible barrier to their OTiployment in many companies. 

• The poverty background of many youths was seen as a 
barrier I cOTpanies recognize this a^ often immediately 
stereotype the applicant* This was idantified as a pro- 
blOTi in trying to transform SOTmer \ EPs t Dsitlons into 
permanent jobs, anployers willing to joi^le with a sub- 
sidy are reluctant to do so on their own. 

• Youth represent a definite ^ployment risk. The suggestion 
was made that mployers be permitted a probationary period 
during which time they would not be liable for CTiployment 
insurance for new youth hires, 

• Bnployer-induced barriers include the personnel practice 
of promoting from within to fill vacancies above entry- 
level, aiployers evaluate entry^level applicants not 
only for their ability to perfonn the job they were ap- 
plying for, but also for promotion potential. This creates 
high standards even for sealing ly simple entry-level jobs, 
^^other problOT originating with the employer is supervisor 
prejudice. This was described as soinething to be worked 
out by the company's personnel department. 
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• Govermnent impost barriers include; OSI^i Davis-Bacon 
minimuni wage, affirtnative action plans, and child labor 
laws. All of thas'3 hinder small companies more than 
large onas. 

• Small businesses also find it difficult to hire disad- 
vantage youth because of an inability to hide the higher 
costs associated with lower productivity, 

• Racial diserimination is still perceived to be a factor 
for sane youth and some companies, and its impact is 
greater when the job climate worsens, 

• A further barrier to youth is the state of the labor 
market* There aren't enough jobs to go around. For 
eKample, of 11,000 kids who applied at one state enploy- 
ment service, only about 10 percent could even be re- 
ferr^ to jobs. Further, there aren't enough publicly 
supported jobs either. For example, there were 6,000 
applicants for 2,500 SYEP jobs this year in Birminghm. 

Large anployers 

• ^e_^sence of sufficient basic skills (_i,e, , reading , 
math) was noted as a major problCTi ^ The overwhelming 
consensus was that this was '^e schools' responsibility, 

• The lack of preparedness for the world of work, including 
such things as the ability to fill out an application 
form, knowing to call in when sick, and dressing properly 
for an interview, was cited as another barrier for youth, 

• h major barrier to youth getting a job is not having had 
a job already. Qnployers stress^ their desire to hire 
"proven ccnmodities". Consistent participation in a 
training pr^rui may substitute for work history as an 
indicator of a youth's orientation* 
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m Discipline Is a serious and major concern for most employers .. 
Discipline problems are seen as behind many teminations of 
youth who, often r see behavioral requirements as a personal 
challenge and who do not understand the structure of the work'- 
place in which they find thmselves. Drugs and alcohol were 
cited as the major reason for most forcad teOTinations from 
the job for both adults and youth. 

• Good supervision on the job is the key to transfonnlng risky 
hires into long--term anployees. ^Miples of such risks in- 
clude youth, ex-offenders, and people from different cultural 
backgrounds. Yet the decisions of high-level corporate man- 
agers to hire disadvantaged youths are frequently not success- 
fully coOTnunicat^ to the shopfloor. Supervisory personnel 

do not see themselves as "social-workers" and are sometimes 
unwilling to support a disadvantaged youth through a pro- 
longed adjustment period* 

• Many companies require a long apprenticeship period . It was 
felt that kids are too impatient for advancement and, thus 
block thOTselves from entry into some of the better paying, 
more stable occupations. 

• Technological innovations are reducing absolutely the numbers 
of unskilled entry-level jobs. Available jobs are becoming in- 
creasing ly more complex and professional . 

• Transportation was cited as a barrier for youth, especially 
since much corporate expansion is taking place outside the 
central city- 

• Students are often available to work only in the afternoon* 
Many businesses are willing to institute some fonn of job- 
sharing to produce part-time jobs for youth as opposed to 

a single adult job, yet were unable to fill morning slots. 
Flexible school schedules or academic credit for work ex- 
perience would he a prere^isite to any such arrangenent. 
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• The Large aiployers saw the minimmn wage as having a 
major impact on youth hiring but not for thamselves. 
Rather, they assimied that it had an unpact on small 
businass. 

(c) Education 

• The attrition rates for youth on the job are very high. 
Two causes for this were stressed i (a) the lure of the 
street econOTy=which has the added virtue of peer ap^ 
proval—ani (b) the confusion created in Kids by the 
absence of clear lines of authority ai^ clear job de^ 
scriptions within business, (This Uime might be linked 
with the businesses* perception that kids do not under- 
stand company protocol • If protocol is not forinally 
codified, adolescents are more likely to misunderstand 
it,) 

• The major issue frMi the operators* perspective was not 
really hiring * but the subsequent absorption of kids by 
mployers« Success in this process depends on the first- 
line supervisors charged by thm oompanies with overseeing 
the training and performance of nmw hires, 

• h consistent theme among the Education groups was the per^ 
ceived lack of follow through on the part of business « Top 
management seems to make conDnitments to the publla sector 
but these erode in the course of OOTipany topl^nentation, 
Middle^level manage wt was seen as particularly vulnerable 
to ^iek disappointeent when the first kids placed did not 
succeed quickly « 

• Iducators feel that ^lall businesses do offer good opportu^ 
nitles far kids (mainly for the same reasons mentioned by 
^ployars) but speculate that they are hinder^ from more 
aKtenslve involvement 1^ (a) lack of in-house training ca» 
pacity and (b) the costs of cmplying wi^ federal, state# 
and local papermrk. 
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• Somawhat paradoxically, the greatest barrier for youth 
may be their "aga": not only do child labor laws and 
insuranee ragulations prohibit kids from many jobs# 
but^ increasingly^ enployars ItoK for "personal matu- 
rity" as an attrilKite in those they hire for semi- 
skilled or entry-level positions, 

3 . Do minority students have special career and vocational needed? 

This was an issue dealt with more thoroughly in the education meetings 
than in tha raiployer groups. Although many participants stressed that dis^ 
crimination continues to influence the labor market and the quality of edu^ 
cational preparation available to many youths ^ they also asserted that its 
effects are virtually Impossible to separate from the effects of many other 
factors. The area in which the broadest agreement merged was on the need 
to prepare company personnel to relate effectively to minority youths entering 
their work force* 

(a) Small aiployers 

• Economic development programs— targeted to certain areas 
of the city and coordinated among all federal and private 
agencies— were seen as the best long-range solution to the 
OTployment of minorities* 

• It is necessary for the "social commitanent" or "social con- 
science" of companies to pervade the entire corporation and 
not be confined to top level management- ht the sane time# 
social c^mitment comes into conflict wito internal produc- 
tivity goals* 

• It was also felt that supervisory employees in most companies 
are not sufficiently prepared to deal with kids from different 
social; econOTiic, racial backgrounds. 
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(b) Large Employers 

• SOTie companies have developed special recruitment and 
training programs for minorities. These are not usually 
targeted on youths though young people are participating 
in thCT* 

m Soane large ^ployers see the racruitoent of minorities as 
a "sQcial choice" which can erode their productivity. The 
need for considerable company follow^ through (described 
by one participant as "parenting") inflates the cost of 
this choiee, 

• A growing problem is the assimilation of Hispanics into 
the work force « Language and cultural differences make 
Hispanics last in the hiring qpaeue* By 1990 Hispanics 
are expected to be the largest minority in the nation* 
Employers describad this as an area of great need and 
limited iinmediate prospects « 

(c) Education 

• There yms a consensus on the failure of the p^lic schools 
to serve their minority students e^itably. This was true 
for disadvantaged and haMicapped ywth in general* 

• Greatly expanded efforts are needed to sensitive CTiployers 
to the minority youtts coning into the labor market. Such 
progrMia wuld parallel the efforts made in the late 1960's 
around school des^regation. These programs were seen as 
successful but limits in scale and ijnpact, 

• Many minority youth function in a "society of the street" 
and have norms and values which differ from ttose of the 
%iorking world* As much as they may want to enter the job 
market I they see it as closed to tiiem. 
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• The absence of amployed adults in some distressed fainilies 
means that some minQrities have no role models to follow 
as they enter the world of work. Programs might consider 
including parents in their world of work orientation, 

4. What contacti have you had with local CETA offices? 

The CETA systmi was not discussed so extensively in the employer meetings 
as might have been expected. There was a fmiiliar litany of complaints about 
CETA— no outreach to business r bad follow* through on coiranitanentS/ unreliable 
funding, too much paperwrk— but it was acknowledged that these complaints were 
founded on limited actual experience. In a sense « the tone of these discussions 
was much better than the content! ^ployers expressed interest in more^^ollabor^^ 
tion and were enthus^ about the Private Industry Gounai^a * 

(a) Small Employers 

• It was suggested that the private sector is too quick in 
giving^up on CETA and that there is a preordained sense 
of failure which then results in the real thing, 

• The BTIP program was singled out as a success because 

of its heavy involvement of mployers from the very begin^ 
ning. Many small employers wish they had a chance to help 
write school curricula as well. 

• The Private Industry Councils were perceived as having a 
good chance at reversing the CETA image. Planning for the 
PIC's activities has taken a broad perspective with little 
pressure to "rush into" programming* Some participants 
hoped that the PICs could a vehicle for escercising le- 
verage on the schools* 

(b) Large Employers 

• There was agreOTient that neither CETA nor the school systCT 



is adequately aware of the needs of the private sector and 
that this "ignorance" eontributes to progriun failure. 
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• Org^niEed labor has not been involved enoufh in youth 



Knploymant prograins^ deepite the fact that in many in- 
dustrias they control the labor supply, 

• CTTA prograins are perceived as lacking the kind of per-^ 
manency which large businesses like to have in their 
partners. The schools # therefore, se^ to be batter 
candidates for this partnership, 

(c) Education 

• The original CETA legislation placed a prmitam on loca^ 

d ec i sion^maki na * It was felt that subsequent legislative 
alterations and eKpansions have eroded self-determination* 
There are too mny fragtnented programs and titles, too 
many quotas for program performance, and too many mandated 
progr«n activities. The solution was described as consoli- 
dation of all youth programs into one category with a range 
of permissable_activities and outcomes * 

• The existing performance _8tandards for^ youth programs which 
stress job placCTant are not appropriate and lead to counter- 
productive compliance strategies. 

• Agencies currently serving GITA clients are virtually barred 
ftom using private sector placements. They are locked into a 
narrow cluster of the same non-profita and governmental agen- 
cies. OJT offers the only "escape route" it is one full 
of potholes, 

• HEW and DQL are described as having conflicting goals for 
their spansorad programs, especially when it Qommu to par- 
ticipant eligibility. 

• The Targets Jobs Tax Credit and CMth youth training pro- 
g^smm were descril^ as "Isolated" from one another. Thm 
tjK attempts to encourage private sector mployment for 
disadvantage youth b^t presupposes a trained or "«nployable" 
youth li^r force. 
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• It was felt that Prime Sponsors=arid their subcontrac- 
tors— need funding mechanics whi.,. reward good perfor- 
mance* This could take the shape of "challenge" grants 
or ineentiva grants based on certnin private/public 
goals • 

• The major continuing dilCTsma for the CETA system was 
perceived to be the manner in which its administrative 
difficulties underline its progrMi objectives. This 
stems frOTi frequent program turnover, low salaries f no 
continuity in funding, and no permanency to either 
Prime Sponsor or contractor staff- The system will 
improve when good staff and good progrMis are sustained. 

5* Has the 22 p erce nt set-aside in YEDPA fostered relationships which 
will outlive p r esent funding? 

The YEDPA inspired LEh Agreement was a topic outside the purview of the 
business sessions and of special interest only to a minority of those attending 
the education sessions. In two of the five cities (Hartford and Birmingham), 
the LEA Agreement led to greatly expanded relationships between the Prime 
Sponsor and the public schools, in the other three cities^ the 22 percent set- 
aside was merged with other programs operated jointly by the LEAs and the CETA 
off ices. The education participants saw the LEA AgreOTent as a good and use* 
ful innovation, whil© the private nmator meetings endorsed the central concept 
behind those agreMiants— more cooperative prograiming on behalf of youth, 

(a) Dducation 

• Schools Plan on a long-term basis . This often conflicts 
with CETA timetables which call for quick results. It 
helps ^plain why the private sector is more comfort^le 
working with the SGhools. 
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• There wag a paraeption that few out^of-iehool youth are 
served by saheal^based pragrains« reasons were pre* 
sentedi (a) outreach efforts are not encouraged contrae* 
tually^ and (b) kldi are not aware ©f the range of avail-* 
able progrme. There im no alearlnghouae of infoonation 
for kids who tend, as a result^ to bounee from program to 
progrwi. 

• Those involved In mployment and eduoation issues, publio 
and private seotor alike, were seen as acting independently 
of each other « h meohaniro for oontinuous interaction be^ 
tween the pi^lic and private sectors was dewed crucial « 
Although the PZCs are still new organisations, many parti- 
cipants were enthusiastio about their ability to fill this 
void, 

• A new occupational role is being evolved in some schools as 
a result of Y^PAp This role CMnbines the functions of 
teacher, Qounselor, and job developer and is seen as an ef^ 
fective mediator between the educational sphere and the 
world of work. 

6, ffliat changes do you anticipate in your cCTtpany's work force needs in 
the next five years? 

The Boui^table partiaipants respoi^ed to this question wi^ three develop- 
ments! a perceived job mpansion Miong snail mployers (especially In high 
technology areas) i a critical need to replace some workers who are nearing re« 
tirenent (the outstaidlng example was machinists) i and anticipated changes in 
the relative need for different oocupatione (more professionals and middle*" 
level managers, mtvA more people in the field of infonr^tion processing) « Large 
employers stress^ the last two oategories and did not foresee any major ex^ 
pansion in the size of their work forces over the next few years. 
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(a) gpall aftpleyars 

• The znost Insnedlate eonaern for snail builnessae is the 
JjfiliMdlnf retlremant of many of iklllad maahinlits 
and metal trade workers « Althmgh youth do not const ituta 
the prime source of candidates for these vaoanoles, this 
situation does suggest long-term federal programi to train 
workers « 

• There is also a ctoonio shortage of miployees at the otiier 
end of the soalei HoDonald'si for eKamplef operates at 
about 75 percent of its planned work foroe. 

m Thm small mployees antioipated intensified ocmpetition 
for availajble jobs over the neict five years. Groups likely 
to impaot on youth Inolude women # senior citizens, minority 
adults, and j^igrants. 

• There will probably be an inorease in the nusfd^ra of part- 
time jobs. Many traditionally nine to five jobs are being 
oonverted to part-time , especially in the retail industry 
which is an jjnportant mployer of youth. 

(b) Lar^a Employers 

m More and more companies are fostering career ladders for 
their present mployees, ther^y oreating internal labor 
markets difficult to penetrate moept through entry-level 
jobs. 

• Job expansion is_^ypacted in such areas as elothes manufac- 
ture, energy, technical fields retiring some post-^sgioandary 
education, health-oare, maohinists, computer operavurg, and 
information processing. The biggest later market change 
anticipated was in the alerioal field, where a "revolution" 
in machinery and information has been underway for several 
years. 
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7. Iftiat ara the mogt ef f eetive way s to train y^uth for CTplgym^nt? 
Which rtueatlonal pgoggams have been mrigt f sctlva in preparing 
VQUths fog the world ot woykf _ - 

Given the aaneistensy with which all groups ^phasized the ne^ for basic 
aeademio and ^ployability skills, the Round tables did not fooui on speoifio 
skill training, but rather, on programs and appfoaGhes whieh would, aver the 
eourse of a youtii'a edueation, instill in th«i the attitudes and competencies 
essential for employinent. The major themes werei (a) the need for oareer edu- 
cation throughout schooling and (b) the ne^ to linK education with work ex- 
perience« 

(a) ^Rall Bmplovers 

• Career education was eK tolled as a mod el for the long- 
term education and training of youfch , 

• In providing kids with world of WQyk orientation^ the 
schools should coHfeine this Instruct! ion with real work 
experience I othen^ise, youths will have no frame of re- 
ference for assimilating what they are b^ing taught, 

• The cost of new e^ipwent mn4 the rapidity cf obsolescence 
suggest that mployers will have to provide more direct, 
machine^based training, ictools were urg^ to focus more 
on basic acadtmic skills, 

m The Vocational Exploration Program is an effective model 
for private sector work experience hatt ^o far, it has 
been limited to the s\^Qner, 

• Existing skill training pra^rmm not sufficient to 
prepare youtiis for CTployment in mall manufacturing 
fiTOS > ttiese cCTipanies often oannot af^^^d to run their 
own trainii^ and, when they dOr they are very careful in 
selecting trainees « 
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• Many tinea kids feel isolated and alone when first brought 
into a large work environment populated mainly by adults. 
It was suggested that the most effeotive way to integrate 
kids into a work foroe is in email groups where they ean 
receive loma peer support in the erucial first days of CTiploy- 
ment* 

(b) Large toployers 

• All youth programs should stress the links between ola ssroom 
learning and praotioality . This was believed to be a way to 
both motivate the youth and satisfy employer needs* 

• It was felt that many youth progrms begin in the wrong place i 
that there is too mueh urgenoy about plaoing kids in jobs and 
not enough effort spent to prepare them for finding jobs on 
their ovm. 

• Publio high schools were enoouraged toi (a) conoentrate their 
efforts on teaohing basic aoademic skills^ and (b) mon itor the 
achievement of these skills better (in that way^ oertifying their 
acquisition to potential CTiployers) . 

e Vocational high schools were seen as offering good work prepara^ 
tion for youths Interestingly, the perceived level of discipline 
and the endors^ent of work values found in such schools was re^ 
garded as being as important as the actual skills training, 

• Most larye cwnpanies do their own training and, therefore, feel 
less dependent on educational institutions for this service. 
This does not apply to higher level or professional positions, 

(c) Education 

• Early and consistent eseposure to career and vocational education 
was a major theme > Included in this wuld ^ traditional skills 
training. However, the key would be more general "cMonon sense" 
training or life skills training. How to buy things or look for a 
job were inentioned as topics* 
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• Some eharaetaristias ©£ effaative work preparation prograins 
cited were (a) wrld of work orientation, (b) good pre-tralning 
of Qompany parsonnel lerving mm supsrviaori, (c) a tiered approaeh 
in whioh kidi »ove from ona level of work es^erienee to another, 
and (d) paid jobs which are linked to sohool attandanoe (mm in 
VIEPP) , 

• Programs should centralize aerviceg to the youth s Kids need 
to feel as if they have a home baie* alternative education 
programs were felt to be sueceesful at providing thia > 

• All training progrmis should include Industry involvement from 
the beginning in order to avoid the dilemma of kids being 
trained but having no job plao^ent« Lack of good progrra 
outcomes is demoralizing and leaves a legacy future progrMis 
must remediate « 

• nim educators also suggested that better publicity about suc- 
cessful COTA programs would ^ in effect, help to improve the 
quality of all programs by increasing oOTmunity support, 

8, Itoat can be done to encourage more cooperation between educational 
institutions and the private sactor? ~ 

Thm Boundtable participants downplayed the Impaot of eoonomic incentives 
in achieving greater cooperation « Instead^ they discussed the need for TOre 
cQBiBunication as the necessary^ first step towards meaningful linkages 
between the pv^lic and private sectors* Although the Private Industry 
Councils were favorably described^ it was noted that the PIGs are not in- 
tended to acc^nplish the broad^based interaction which the education parti- 
cipants, in particular, felt was crucial* 

Ca) ^mall Iteployers 

• It was agreed that the business-school relationship must be 

a continuous, serious affair if it is to have any consequences ^ 
Too often, contacts evolve from crises or from an occasional 
burst of "good will" and produce no programmatic change « 
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• In the prooaas of d@v#lQping thii improvad relationahipi public 
institutiahs nmmd to reoogniza the lubitantial diffarences 
between typmm and mimmm ot fimi* The nature of thm ooopera' '' 
tlon will va^ fgOTi industry to industry and frCTi large to 
small oompanieg . 

• Post-secondary institutions (aipeeially two year eollegei) and 
teohnigal high sahooli were desarlbed mm the momt reaponsive 
eduoational institutions and the ones most liKely to reaoh out 
to raployers first , 

• A speoifig way to improve the transition froffl sehool to work 
would be to place guidance counselors on jobs in local companies 
as part of their own "in'-service" sMipling of careers. One par* 
ticipant reported vastly improved youth referrals following 
such an experience by a local high school counselor. 

• imall businesses could work with the public schools to determine 
a mutually agreed upon set of criteria defining youths as em* 
ployable. Companies could guarantee a number of jobs for youth 
who suecessfully meet the criteria, SuGh a policy would benefit 
urban youths and would provide ^nall businesses with a resource 
for new hires, 

(b) ^arge ^players 

• Wiere was consensus on the point that many urban schools are 
"producing a product that is marginally employable at best." 

• One of the keys to improving the schools are guldanoe counselors. 
Although they were widely criticised in the Roundtables, counselors 
are still perceived by employers as playing a central role in 
preparing and "guiding" youth. 

• Thm largest cmpanies have made the most visible efforts to 
impact the schools. One company developed a machine shop math 
book^ made presentations to more than 60 high schools, and even 
offered courses taught by company personnel in local, suburban 
sci»ols , 
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• It was felt that many of th© defiGienaies of the public schools 
are the result of the daftands placed on them by parents, public 
ageneiee, and goverraaent* As one participant put iti "The 
schools are only giving us what we as parents have asked for," 
listing vocational education programs are stigmatized by 
parents who encourage their children to pursue college prep 
programs • 

• There was a widespread feeling that m^rm maatinge to exchange 
problems, needs, and programs should take place involving the 
public and private sectors, anployers describe themselves as 
very interested in working with the public schools. 

(c) Education 

• Repeatedly, participants cited the need for improved comnunica-- 
tion between prograjn operators and private industry. Forums , 
such as the Task. Force teundtables, were urged as onqoinq ve- 
hicles for the needed interaction . 

• h substantially expanded private sector role in youth employ- 
ment will result only If the public sector has an expanded 
repertoire of Incentives to encourage business. These can range 
ail the way from advisory councils to direct si^sidies and their 
use can be tailored to the size of the company, the nature of 
the job, and the age of the kids. 

• educational institutions also need feedback from the private 
sector about past and current training programs considered most 
effective in training youth for work* The PIC may help organize 
businesses to facilitate their feedback. 

• One cautionary note was struck i " Industry doesn't have a problem 
TO do ." Thmt is, the onus of the conmunlty need is seen as 
falling on agencies such as those attending the Roundtable* 
Business, despite some selective labor shortages and some turn- 
over problrats, is not obliged to deal with the needs of youth i 
thus, they cannot be eMpected to react in the same way as the 
agencies do. Thim reality must be taken into account in efforts 
aimmd at increasing cooperation between the sectors. 
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9, Vhmt can tha federal ggvarnpent do to rOTiove the obstaeles your 
Industry facas In hirinf msra youth? ^a1^ can it do to aaeist 
loaal aduaatlon a_genelag on youth amgloynent isguaa? 

(a) amall ^ployers 

• Federal polioy should take into accoxint the difficulty which 
small busineaiae have in compating- ^in wages ^ training, and pro- 
rootion—with larger eompanias* It should also recognise the 
spacial virtues which smaller firms can bring to meeting the 
needs of disadvantaged youth* 

• Direct wage subsidies wera of special interest to the small 
businesses. If it were handled in a clear and simple manner, 
a subsidy might overcome the •risk factor • in hiring youth. 

• Ilia small businesses did not feel that the paperwork and pro- 
cedures involved in the Targatad Jobs Tax Credit would be 
outweighed by the banefits, 

• CETA needs to reduce the fragmentation of its operations and 
incraasa its public relations efforts if it is to induce greater 
private sector interest, 

(b) Large Employers 

• Information on a variety of subjects, ranging from federal 
economic ^licy to energy to CBTA, does not flow effectively 
from Washington to the nation. It was recomnianded that a new, 
national initiative be started to rCTiedy this problem, 

• Another appropriate role for the federal govermnent would be to 
act as a clearinghouse on successful youth programs and then 
actively seek to train local people to Implement them, 

• l^ere should be more flexibility in tihe wage structure for CETA 
participants. Subsidies are, in many instances, below those 
paid to entry level employees in many industries . The difference 
in the wage structures has implications for the involvement of 
many private companies in public training programs. 
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• Individual coinpanies might adopt individual high schools and 
work closely with their staff to foxroulate effective career 
education programs. 

(a) Education 

• There was strong advocacy for consolidated CETA grants inataad 
of the current categorical method for distributing funds, 

m The participants felt that the network of existing youth serving 
programs should be recognised and strengthened, Thm pressure for 
new programs should be altered in favor of activities aimed at 
improving the staff quality^ admijiistrat^iy^ procedures^ and 



• There is a great need for better information on successful 
practices in other parts of the country. Curricula, program 
models^ and research data need to be disseminated more effec^ 
tively than at present* 

• To some degree, federal progrwis are perceived as replacing 
one group of unemployed with another rather than seeking fun-^ 
daraental solutions to an overall shortage of good work oppor^ 
tunities, 

• C^nnunity economic development policies and manpower training 
were seen as inter^related* Community development funds and 
CETh monies could be combined to create a more comprehensive 
long tem employment strategy for cities. Such a policy would 
require that CETA's current focus on quick individual impacts 
be amended. 

m Better incentives are needed in at least four areas i Prime 
Sponsors need incentives which will prouMte effective program^ 
ming and management i schools need incentives^^in the form, for 
instance, of broader eligibility rules-'-if they are to take on 
an eKpanded CETh rolej and organised labor needs incentives if 
it is to have a role in helping address the narional crisis of 
youth. And youths thmselves need to be rewarded-"m0netarily^* 
for good performance in CETA programs* 



fiscal resources of local agencies . 
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III, Format a Approach 

•ai© Eoundt^l#i wera originally oonaaived to sollolt the views - on a 
regional basis - of aduoators and businassas. It was felt that a Houndtable 
format In %Alah a Itoltad niantear of peopla wuld maat Informally to dliausg 
a sat agenda mda tiia most sansa. Thm aim was to hava meatings of tan to 
fifteen paopla and to raatriet their length to about thraa houri, BaGause 
of the ^portanoe of the private saotor leeues and baeausa of the known 
differenoes betwaan larga and amall ^ployers^ the private saotor Roiindtable 
was divldad Into two maatlngs to taka place in the morning and afternoon of 
tha mmam day. It was also falt^ particularly at tha Initial stage of a dia- 
oussion, that the proposad Iduoation group should meet saparately^ on the 
second day of eaoh city Roundtable* fhe rasult was that tha Roundtablas 
bacama tri**partlte sessions and tha five oltles produca f if taen different 
meatings . 

As tha foGUs of tha Eoundtables narrowad to spaoiflc oitias (rather than 
region)^ It quickly became aro^^rant that the "Education" meeting would be 
rlchar if broadaned to Includa more than pi^llo school reprasentatives , 
Inviteas to this session would reflect tte range of youth^serving agancias 
in aach city* wltii a particular emphasis on those whose activities Involved 
aducatlonal Issues « ^Is sasslon* then* would also Include representatives 
from the Prima Sponsor, the Human Hasource Developmant institute of tha 
AFL-CI©# post-'Sacondary institutions ^ and the local National Allianea of 
Businass« (In soma cltias* HRDI and NABs rapresentatlves also attended the 
private sector meetings «) 

Onca it was clear that thera %#ould be three well-defined "roundtables" 
In each of tha fiva cltias* tha following planning steps ware undertaken s 

A, sita and host salectlon 

Thm citias wera chosen with thm Idaa of an approxijnate distribution 
by region and size* but thay wera not intended to represent a rigorous 
"sample** of opinion. Bach of the cities - Blrminghro* Hartford, Houston, 
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Las Angalas# and QiiQago - is a unique metTOpalis with distinot ne^ds and 
assets, The mix of Industries^ foms e£ aiuniQipal goverraient, OETh struc* 
tures, eduaational systms^ and popilatlan groups is quite diverse* Three 
of them - Los Angeles # Houston, and linninghaai - have Mperienced 15 to 20 
years of fairly steady groi^^ although Los tageles and lirroinghaiR have seen 
this expansion more on thm periphery of the oity than in its aore* Birminghani 
has a single minority « blagks, while Los Angeles and Chioago have several 
suostantial minority groups within their sprawling metropolitan ar#as. Both 
Hartford and Houston are struggling with a rapidly growing Hispanlo popu- 
lation whose needs are only beginning to surfaoe in the conventional statistlos. 

The diversity of the five oities is of partieular note in relation 
to toe marked similarity of their responses to the tesio Agenda. We will 
return to this pointy but it is in^rtant to reoognize the likelihood ttiat 
any set of five cities would prob^ly have provided a oompar^le eross-seotion 
of national opinion on youth employmnt issues in tiis sumier of 1979, 

Onoe the cities were identified « steps were t^en to choose and confirm 
a host« In each case the goal was to find a host who would CD have standing 
in the comnunlty, (2) be capable of providing real staff assistance In 
planning, and (3) have sufficient local knowledge to identify potential parti- 
cipants in each of the three categories (large and small business « education/ 
himan services), in all cities^ ^e company or institution originally identic 
fied agreed to host the Boundtable and provided eKcellent staff support. 
These Included i 



Blsnninghaan 
Hartford 



July 9-10 
July ia-19 



Hayor David Vaim 

John Filer, Chalntan, Aetna Life 
and Casualty Craipany 



Los Angeles 



July 31 •Aug. 1 



Dr# Buben Hettler, Chalman, THW, 
and national chalrtiwi, HMi 
Chaimoey He^^r^# C^irman, Bank 
of As^rlca 
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ftouston 



Aug* 6*7 



David Gottlieb^ Dean, College of 
Social iolenoes. University of 
Houston 



Chieago 



Aug. 20-21 



Robert HaoGrsgofi President, 
Chioago United i 

The Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company 



Although the result was that ttiree private companies « one stunieipal 
government, and one unlversl^ hosted the laundtables, it would be impossible 
to generalize nuoh from this fact* All of the hosts were en^usiastio ^Dout 
their roles and provided more than ade^ate asslstanoe in oarrylng out the 
meetings. As noted ^ it ims important for each host to have stature in the 
oommunlty in order to attraot a good range of looal partiaipants. it may 
be true» as well, tiiat private sector partiaipation can be facilitated tiirough 
having a local business serve as host. 

B, gelection of Participants 

Again, there were no rigid formulas used to select ^ose invited to 
the Roundtables. ^e identification was a joint action by the local host, 
the Center for Public Service, and tte Task Force. General guidelines were 
establi^ed for each of the sessions, local nrainatlons were proposed by 
the host, and these were then supplmented by recMmendations from Brandeis 
and the Task Force. 

Large itaployers were defined as either having over 500 local raployees 
or as having special local prominence (such as a major bank) . Small businesses 
then became anything smaller than 500 i however, tihere were special efforts 
made to include minority ente^rises. Mils process resulted in several fea- 
tures of interests 



# union contacts were difficult to make at first, although every 
city ultJjaately had at least one representative from organised 
labor; 

• many of the hosts, particularly the large corporations, did not 
have the local contacts needed to Identify small businesses 
(this was rOTedied by Brandeis/Task Force interventions) 
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• nany employeM with farnr thm 500 local employesa nev^rthelasa 
ware aubstantiml entttrprlses ^ often b#lng loaal branahee of 
national ao^orationsi 

© altlea whioh identified very roall oompanies (under SO OTsployeae) 
had some trouble qonfirmlng their attendance. 

With the exception of Hartford, eaoh of the eitiei did hava a meeting 
of genuinely raall businesses and the ^rtloipants included a si^ificant 
nuatoar of Biinority-oimed fiMis* 

C. Materials developBiant 

h great deal of effort was s^nt developing materials and an agenda 
for thm sessions^ It inas fait from the outset that ttie agenda would need to 
&s specific if the sessions were to sake good use of the ttiree-hour time 
^d be legltlnately blended into a suomu^ report, The process for developing 
the agenda i^estions involved a series of drafts that started with a long 
list of pctantial issues ^d was then filtered into twelve ^estlonsi six 
for business and six for education. 

There was no pretense that these six questions ware the best possible 
foraiulation of the issues nor all inclusive in their referance to possible 
areas of discussion « Thm language of the questions was aimed at drawing 
from the participants' actual experiences in dealing with youths CETh, 
public schools^ and private Indust^, In o^ar words, we sought a level of 
generality som%^are hmtwmm ©parational details and national policy. Based 
on the response of the participants, the Agenda se^ig to have succeeded • 

^e Agenda questions for the business sessions mra as follows i 

• What does your co^any look for in hiring ant^^level mployaes? 

• Iteat do you sea as the major ^rriers to hiring more youtt in 
your ccmpanyf 

• What contacts has your cOTpany had witt local schools and with 
CSra offices? How iiould you oharactariae thm? 
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• Wiat ghangei do you totigipate in your company's work £or€e 
neads in tha next five yaars? 

• What ar© tha meit #f faetive ways to tgain young pTOpla far 
TOplo^mt? should do what? 

• What oan the federal govermRent do to rmmovm the ebstaales 
your induitry faees in hiring more youth? What amn tha publiQ 
Schools do? 

For tha Edueation group tha quaatione wares 

• Whieh eduoational PMgraais have bean most affeotive in preparing 
youtha for the world of work? 

• ^ minority c^roups hava spaoial oarear and vooatlonal n^L^da? 

• Is granting aeademlc credit an teportant isaua for progr*^. ,s 
vfcioh sarva out-of*sohool and older youth? 

• Has tha 32% sat*agida in tha Vouth aiployment and Demonstration 
Projeots Aot fostered relationships which will outlive present 
funding? 

• What can be done to enooiaraga more caoperation batwaan aduoational 
institutions and the private sector? 

• v^at is the best way for tha federal goverraient to assist local 
education aqenelas on youth employment issuas? 

The two sets of questions correlated well with aaeh other so that responses 
from all sessions could be collertad under common headings. 

In addition to the Agenda # savaral other itms ware developed 4&- back- 
ground for the Roundtablas, A four page "paper" on youth ^ployment was 
prepared for inclusion in toe participants* package (along with other materials 
on the Task Force and youth unamplo^ent) , This paper mada no pretense of 
phrasing the matter In a definitive way. Rather, it sought to sunrnarize, 
briefly and non^tecluiiMlly^ ths "universe of need", the purposes of ¥EDPA# 
tha role of tha Task Force, and tta impetus behind the Be mdtabla series. 
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As a means of assisting the Chair in conductinf the Round tables ^ an 
axtensive briefing paper was prapared for each of the five sites. This 
paper had three major sections i 

• An overview on the purpose of the meeting^ the host/ 
the people likely to attend^ and a smfBtiary of major 
demographic and CETA facts in that city. 

• An expansion of the program information, including 
separate narratives on each ©f the major program oper-- 
ators - the prime sponsor # the public schools, and 
coTOnunity-based organizations , 

• An elaboration of the agenda questions to include 
follow-up questions for each topic. 

A fair ainount of staff time was devoted to gathering accurate/ current 
Inforination on the progrMi delivery system in each city. The capability of 
either the Prime Sponsor or any one siibcon tractor to present a comprehensive 
picture of such services was found to be limited. Even allowing for the 
"structural naivete" of outsiders probing a complex system, it was apparent 
that no reliable inventory of local services is generally available, parti- 
cularly one which includes non-ClTA funded youth programs. 

C* Data on the Roundtables 

By any measure, the Roundtables were a success- They were well attended, 
the participants took them seriously and used the limited time constructively, 
and there waS/ in each city/ a strong feeling that further " roundtables " 
ought to take place which bring educators and business people together . The 
positive tone of these meetings must be stressed in lieu of grand nianbers 
since the Roundtables were intentionally limited in size. Nevertheless, the 
nimtibers are still pretty goodi 222 people attended the fifteen individual 
sessions, with the following breakdovmi 
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City 



Large Bnployer 



Small 



Education 



Birminghain 
Hartford 
Los Angeles 
Houston 
Chicago 



13 
17 
19 
11 
17 



10 
13 
15 
8 
10 



13 
20 
20 
14 

22 



A total of 133 private businessas were represented^ including 77 of 
the nation's largest corporations . The cianulative impact of the business 
involveinent is noteworthy and suggests that the Task Force toundtable 
series may be a key source of current information on the private sector and 
youth employment. 



The Houndtables were chaired by several different people associated 
with the Vice President's Task Force, The meetings were introduced by the 
local host and then turned over to the chair. All of the sessions were 
taped * but the participants were told that no coinments would be attributed 
and that the tapes would be used only to develop the necessary reports, 
Thm meetings were chaired as follows i 



Birmingham 

Hartford 

Los Angeles 

Houston 
Chicago 



Jim Dyke, Special Assistant to Vice 

President Mondale 
Peter Edelman, Counsel to the Task Force 

Jim Dyke and Tom Glynn, Ejcecutive Director 
of the Task Force 

William Spring^ Associate Director^ Domestic 
Policy Staffs The V^ite House 

Jim Dyke 

Bert Carp, Deputy Director, Domestic Policy 

Staff, Thm l^ite House 
Erik Butler, Center for Public Service, 

arandeia University, 



D, Some Conclusions about the Houndtables 

There appeared to be a consensus on all sides that the Education- 
Private Sector Roundtables were an interesting and useful experience. Two 
conclusions can be dra%m for future activities i 
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A. Replicability 

The Rpundtable seams to be a good devica for eliciting the productive 
input of local practitioners in policy ^nd it seams to be particularly 
effectiva at involving the private sector in such a discussion* The 
following elements contributed to that impression and may be essential to 
replicating iti 

• Selectivity ; they should be small enough to allow everyone 
to participate and to give them a sense of having been 
specially chosem 

• Local Credibility comes from a local host and assures 
that the right people will be invited and that there will 
be local assistance in the planning; 

• National Credibility is important If participants are to 
take the meetings sariouslyi in the ease of the toundtablas, 
this came through the role of the Task Force and the people 
chairing the meetings, and the legislative action which would 
ensue i 

• Appropriate Focus is supplied by an Agenda which is spe- 
cific yet allows enough flexibility to incorporate local 
interests; 

• Effective Planning can be attained through several means, 
but was certainly enhanced by the "intemediary" role of 
the Center for Public iervica. 

There is. also a local dimension to replication. In all five cities ^ 
the participants expressed a strong desire to get together on a regular 
basis ^ through local RoundtablaS y for the purpose of improving local 
corranunication and cooperation. 

Bp The Private Sector 

The Roundtables were an eKcallent way to discuss youth emplos^ent 
issues with rapraaentativas of business and industry . Given the hosts 
and th# anvironmant, thm companias wara eager to express their viaws 

* 
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on a nuir4>ar of timely issues. In fact, the Roundtables may well constitute 
one of the best, current samplings of private sactor opinion available to 
those formulating new youth employment ^licy. Although this sample is 
luEiited, it includes 133 companies among which are 77 major corporations. 

Although YEDPA was intended to test a variety of techniques for ex- 
panding the involvement of the private sector in youth emplo^ent/ most 
of the eKperiments in that direction are still in the process of being 
implemented and evaluated. In the light of the status of these e^peri^ 
ments, the comments of the 133 Roundtable participants take on added 
weight. These comments ranged from general notions about effective 
program strategies to specific (and timely) opinions on such things as 
the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, the Skills Training Improvement Program, 
the miniminn wage, the Private Industry Councils, changes in OJT regula- 
tions, and wage subsidies. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the value of the accumulated comments 
of Roundtable participants; however, given ten distinct private sector 
meetings in five cities and nearly 1300 pages of transcripts, the value 
of the Roundtables is real. It is reflected in this Final Report, but it 
can also be gleaned through a review of the individual City Reports avail- 
able from the Task Force. 

* U,S. GOVERNHENT PRINTING OFFICE : liSO 0 - 326-70H 



